Regarding Bob Heil's (K9EID) opinion posted 03 January on the subject of 'AM 
Windows’ and gentlemen's agreements: 


| have known Bob for many years; we have met in person at various amateur 
radio events and had many over-the-air AM QSOs, mostly on 75m AM. Bob is an 
active AM operator who, while running moderate power, promotes considerate 
amateur practices, and has long advocated excellence in audio and signal quality 
and readability in amateur phone signals. 


Licensed since late 1959, | was active on the air during the period when AM gave 
way to SSB as the predominate voice mode on the HF bands, experiencing first 
hand issues that existed in those days between operators of these two modes. | 
would like to make some constructive corrections to Bob's recounting of the history 
of the AM vs SSB issue, 'AM Windows' and gentlemen's agreements. 


AA7BQ said (posted on behalf of K9EID): 


Amplitude Modulation has been the method used between Amateur Radio 
voice transmissions since the late 1920’s. In 1947 Wes Schum, W9DYV created the 
first Amateur Radio SSB transmitter with his Central Electronics 10A. 


Actually, amateur SSB dates back to more than a decade prior. The first widely 
reported amateur SSB transmitter was described in 1934 in a west-coast magazine 
called R/9. A four-part article explained what SSB is, how it operates, and 
culminated in step-by-step instructions on how to build a filter type exciter that 
would operate at the top end of 75m. There appeared to be little interest at the 
time, and that series of articles was soon forgotten. | also recall that in the pre-WWIl 
publication 200 Meters and Down, it is stated more than once that the future of 
amateur voice communication would lie with SSB. 


In the mid to late 50’s things began to 'heat up' between the ‘died in the wool’ 
AM operators and the new voice mode of Single Sideband. Things evolved into a sit- 
down face to face meeting between major SSB operators and the long time AM 
operators. They each agreed to a ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’. On 75 meters, the AM 
operators observe 3.870MHz to 3.890MHz. On 40 meters 7.290MHz. to 7.295MHz. 
14.268MHz. These ‘windows’ were promoted by the ARRL and strongly observed by 
the AM operators for several decades, but as new SSB transceivers and newly 
licensed operators came upon the scene in the late 80’s through the turn of the 
century, the ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement’ was not promoted well and has slowly faded. 


| don't ever recall any story of a ‘sit-down face to face meeting between major 
SSB operators and the long time AM operators’. When SSB first began to be heavily 
promoted in the late 40s and early 50s, on 75m, the small number of SSB stations 


on the air hovered near the top end of the band, around 3990-4000. As SSB became 
more widespread, they gradually began to expand downwards. (Initially, the post- 
war 75m phone band was limited to 3900-4000. Then IIRC, it was expanded down to 
3850-4000 and later, to 3800-4000.) 


By the late 50s there were enough SSB stations on the air, that an informal 
understanding evolved on its own, not from any meeting | was aware of, that the 
"SSB portion" of 75m would be 3900-4000, while AM operators would operate 
between 3800-3900. This how | found it when | first got on the air around 1960-61. 
As SSB continued to expand, more and more SSB operation began to move below 
3900. That was the beginning of the infamous AM-SSB wars of the early 60s, as AM 
operators increasingly resented SSBers encroaching on the 'AM portion’. Amateur 
SSB operation at that time was limited due to two factors: cost of equipment and 
technical expertise of the average amateur. Commercially-built SSB equipment was 
mostly produced by the likes of Collins, Central Electronics and later EF Johnson, and 
those rigs were not cheap. Some hams successfully built their own SSB 
transmitters, but most lacked the technical expertise, construction skills and test 
equipment required to homebrew a SSB transmitter. So we had a lot of AM 
operators at that time who were wannabe SSB operators but lacked the means to 
acquire SSB equipment. That changed abruptly around 1963 with the introduction of 
the famous 'Sideband for the Masses' run of low-cost but often low-quality 
transceivers with TV sweep tube finals, manufactured by companies like Swan, 
Galaxy, as well as Heathkit with its 'Hotwater' rigs. That was when the AM-SSB wars 
really started to heat up, and included a lot of deliberate interference and jamming, 
a legacy sometimes still heard on the phone bands to this day. 


The point of contention back then was that SSB should stay above 3900 kHz, 
while SSB operators maintained that they had become too numerous to limit 
themselves to the top end, and began to move down into the prominently AM 
portion between 3800 and 3900. The 3900 kHz dividing line was the one and only 
‘gentlemen's agreement’ | ever recall hearing talked about at the time. SSB 
operation continued to expand until it eventually became the dominant mode 
sometime in the mid to late 1960s. One of the reasons for the increased popularity 
of SSB was the severe heterodyne interference that existed during peak hours when 
many AM signals occupied the same limited phone band space. What seemed to be 
the death blow to AM was Incentive Licensing, which went into effect in 1968. 
Almost overnight most of the AM signals disappeared, since the vast majority of 
operators were Generals, who suddenly crammed into the 3900-4000 segment, 
which instantly become severely overcrowded; there was literally not enough room 
for a large number of AM signals, so many AMers simply gave up. 


By 1970, AM seemed to have almost entirely disappeared from the lower bands 
and a large portion of the amateur community considered it dead. But in the early 
1970s AM began to make a comeback, mainly in New England and the north-east 
with a then-younger set of operators, many still in their teens and early twenties. 


The chosen frequencies were around 3885 and thereabouts, as | understand 
because of 3885 kc/s crystals conveniently available at the time. That is where the 
‘AM Window' concept first began; | never heard anything about this consciously 
being a 'gentlemen's agreement’. Another long-time AM hangout from the mid 
1950s on, was on 40m, at 7290-95. That's where W3PHL got into his squabble with 
FCC over his high-level balanced modulator, with a technical loophole that allowed 
him to run 600w of carrier, with multiple kilowatts of modulation, using a high-level, 
Slightly unbalanced, balanced modulator. 


From the early 70s on, AM began to regain popularity and expand beyond the 
north-east, with the 'AM Window' understood to include the segment between 3870 
and 3890. AM has never been considered limited to those frequencies, although a 
few ill-informed SSB operators would go so far as to maintain that AM (on 75m) was 
‘illegal’ outside those frequencies (but some of those same operators never 
hesitated to operate SSB inside the AM window frequencies). ARRL never recognised 
any 'AM Windows’, but referred to frequencies like 3885 and 7290 as 'AM calling 
frequencies’. 


AA7BQ said (posted on behalf of K9EID): 


AM operators stay within the ‘windows’ to not cause interference to SSB 
operators. 


The 'windows' primarily exist for the convenience of AM, not SSB operators, since 
we are a relative minority, allowing one to tune to a frequency and expect to find 
AM activity in progress and encounter other AM operators to establish a QSO. This 
has reduced mutual interference and benefitted operators of both modes. 


AA7BQ said (posted on behalf of K9EID): 


Many of the present-day operators are not aware of the 'Gentlemen’s 
Agreement’ and operate anywhere within the F.C.C. band plan of their respective 
license, which have once again caused some minor rages between the AM and SSB 
operators. No one ‘owns’ a frequency. 


The 'windows' have now become somewhat a moot point, as activity on the lower 


HF bands has markedly dwindled over the past decade or so. In the 1980s and early 
90s, it was not unusual, during peak hours, for a phone band to become totally 
congested, without a single kHz of vacant band space. 'Bandwidth' and ‘spectrum 
conservation' were popular buzzwords of that era. To-day, even during peak hours 
on weekends with excellent band conditions, there are usually plenty of unused 
spots to have a QSO regardless of mode. It's usually easy to find a spot to operate 
without causing interference to another QSO. 


No-one 'owns' a frequency; amateur radio operates on a first-come first served, 
interference expected basis. Considerate operating is likely to solve most of the 
interference and conflict issues on our bands. 


The above Response by Don Chester, K4KYV, is to a posting in the "News" section of 
QRZ.com, original story at the link below: 


https://forums.qrz.com/index.php?threads/am-or-ssb-are-there-windows.895576/ 


